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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT  Wednesday,  November  27,  1935 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "TURKEY  TREATMENT."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Opinions  differ  about  the  best  way  to  prepare  and  roast  a  turkey.  Some 
cooks  prefer  one  method  and  some  another.     But  a  good  many  housewives  in  this 
country  are  open-minded  on  the  subject  and  interested  in  checking  on  their 
methods  and  possibly  improving  them.     I  know  this  because  so  many  of  them  write 
to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  each  year  to  find  out  how 
the  foods  people  there  do  the  job.     Well,  because  of  these  letters,  I'm  going 
to  describe  for  you  today  just  how  a  turkey  gets  treated  when  it  comes  into  a 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  kitchen  for  cooking.     I  think  you'll  be  interested  to 
hear  about  it  even  if  you  have  never  roasted  a  turkey  and  never  expect  to  — 
even  if  you  eat  all  your  Thanksgiving  dinners  in  restaurants.     But,  of  course, 
I  think  you'll  be  especially  interested  if  you  are  going  to  roast  a  turkey  your- 
self tomorrow. 

Maybe  I'd  better  tell  you  at  the  start  that  the  opinions  at  the  Bureau 
about  roasting  turkey  have  experience  and  experiment  to  back  them  up.  The 
people  there  have  tried  different  methods  to  find  the  one  that  makes  roast 
turkey  nearest  perfection.     In  fact,  if  you  were  to  judge  by  the  careful  atten- 
tion they  have  given  the  matter,  you  might  think  the  turkey  rather  than  the 
eagle  was  our  national  bird. 

The  first  suggestion  they  always  make  is  that  a  plump,  well-fattened 
turkey  gives  best  results.     And  the  second  suggestion  is  that  it  pays  to  find 
out  the  age  of  the  bird,   since  you  need  to  use  different  cooking  methods  with 
old  and  young  birds. 

Well,  let's  suppose  we're  visiting  the  Bureau  kitchen  where  we  find  a 
turkey  all  plucked  and  drawn  and  ready  for  business.     The  worker  in  charge  will 
give  it  a  sponge-bath  first  thing  —  a  sponge-bath,  please  notice,  but  never  a 
soak.     She  wipes  out  the  inside  with  a  damp  soft  cloth  and  washe3  the  outside 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  soda  or  cornraeal;  then  she  rinses  it  off  with  cold  water 
and  dries  it  both  inside  and  out.     But  she  never  lets  that  fine  bird  soak  in  a 
pan  of  water  because  she  knows  it  would  lose  both  flavor  and  food  value  that  way. 

The  bath  over,  she  starts  the  stuffing  job.     First  she  rubs  the  inside  of 
the  bird  with  salt.     Then  she  piles  in  the  hot  fluffy  stuffing  —  piles  but 
never  packs  it  in  which  would  make  it  heavy.     The  stuffing  fills  up  both  the 
large  body-cavity  and  also  that  gap  under  the  loose  skin  at  the  base  of  the  neck. 
To  hold  in  the  stuffing,   she  puts  a  crusty  end-slice  from  a  loaf  of  bread  in  at 
the  opening  near  the  tail.     She  tucks  the  legs  under  the  band  of  skin  and  sews 
up  the  slit  with  soft  white  twine.    At  the  neck,  she  folds  the  loose  skin  toward 
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the  back  and  fastens  it  down  with  a  skewer  or  stitches*     She  folds  the  wing- 
tips  under  the  back  and  ties  them  down  if  they  don't  stay.     But  she  doesn't 
run  the  string  across  the  breast  where  it  would  leave  white  marks  on  the  brown 
surface. 


There's  the  turkey  all  stuffed  and  trussed.     Now  comes  the  serious  job 
of  roasting.     To  get  that  beautiful  golden-brown  look  and  taste,  our  friend  at 
the  Bureau  rubs  the  bird  all  over  with  salt  and  butter  and  then  pats  it  with 
flour.     Over  the  breast,  she  lays  a  piece  of  turkey  fat.     Then  she  sets  the  bird 
on  a  rack  in  an  open  roasting  pan.     Please  notice  that  word  "open",  A  special 
point  the  Bureau  workers  always  strees  is:    Use  an  uncovered  pan  when  you  first 
put  the  chicken  in  the  oven.     If  the  turkey  is  young  and  fat,  it  will  roast  from 
start  to  finish  with  no  cover  over  it.     But  if  it  is  an  older  bird,  they'll  cook 
it  under  cover  after  the  surface  is  lightly  browned.     Another  point  the  Bureau 
makes  is:    Never  add  water  to  your  roasting  pan.     They  say  that  water  in  the  pan 
just  makes  steam  and  steam  draws  out  good  juices  that  should  stay  in. 

What  about  the  oven  the  turkey  goes  into?    Well,  at  the  Bureau  you'll  find 
hat  they  use  a  hot  oven  for  the  first  half-hour  of  baking,  then  a  moderate  oven 
to  finish  the  roasting.     The  oven  registers  about  H50  degrees  Fahrenheit  when 
the  bird  goes  in.     After  a  half  an  hour  of  browning  at  this  high  temperature, 
they  reduce  the  heat  to  a  very  moderate  oven  registering  325  degrees.     After  the 
first  15  minutes,  the  bird  gets  turned  over  on  its  breast  so  that  it  can  brown 
on  all  sides.       ■   The  end  of  the  first  half-hour  is  a  good  place  to  open  the 
oven  door  and  baste  the  bird  because  this  helns  reduce  the  temperature  quickly. 
Baste  with  butter  and  turkey  fat  but  not  water. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  age  of  the  bird  affects  the  method.     If  the 
turkey  is  young,  it  can  continue  roasting  in  an  open  pan  with  the  oven  moderate. 
And  it  will  get  basted  about  every  hour  with  the  pan  drippings.    A  young  10-  to 
12-pound  turkey  will  need  about  3  hours  in  the  oven  —  that  is,  about  15  minutes 
to  the  pound  market-weight,  picked  but  not  drawn. 

But,   if  the  turkey  is  a  year  or  more  old,  after  its  half-hour  of  browning, 
it  will  finish  its  roasting  under  cover.    A  15-pound  bird  will  need  to  roast  this 
way  4  and  a  half  hours.     But  it  should  have  no  water  in  the  pan  either,  says  the 
bureau.    Water  in  a  covered  roaster  acts  like  a  steam  jacket  and  will  make  a  pot- 
roast  instead  of  a  true  roast  of  your  bird. 

How  do  you  know  when  the  bird  is  done?  The  test  for  doneness  that  they 
use  at  the  Bureau  is  to  run  a  steel  skewer  or  cooking  fork  into  the  thigh  next 
to  the  breast.     If  the  juice  shows  no  red  color,  the  turkey  is  done. 

That's  about  the  story  except  for  the  giblet  gravy.  By  the  wav,  that  word 
giblet  is  an  old  word  with  quite  a  history.  It  dates  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and 
has  come  down  through  the  years  in  both  the  French  and  English  languages.  Orgin- 

,  meant  Same;  later  Stewed  game  or  rabbit.     Today  in  this  country, 

giblets    are  the  edible  organs  of  poultry  -  the  liver,  gizzard,  and  heart. 
At  the  Bureau,  they  make  giblet  gravy  like  this.     They  simmer  giblets  and  neck  in 
a  saucepan  with  a  quart  of  water  for  an  hour.     Then,  thev  drain  off  the  water  but 
save  it    and  chop  those  giblets  fine.     When  the  bird  is  done,  they  remove  it  to  a 
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about  a  half  cup  of  fat.     Now,   they  stir  6  level  tablespoons  of  flour  into  the 
drippings.     Then  they  gradually  add  the  cooled  broth  from  those  giblets  and 
enough  more  cold  water  to  make  a  thin,  smooth  gravy,  and  cook  for  5  minutes. 
Add  the  chopped  giblets.     Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 


